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ABSTRACT OF SPECIAJ. STUDY 
COMMUNICATION AND EXTENSION PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The study w."is designed to show that effective Extension pub- 
lic relations are based on sound programs communicated to the public 
and that they involve all Extension staff members. The purpose of the 
study was to define public relations, to identify the steps in the public 
relations ijrocess, and to determine the principles of effective com- 
munications as a means to more effective public relations for the Ex- 
tension Service. 

Extension public relations was defined as a two-way communi- 
cation process between Extension and its publics. Its function is: 

(1) to evaluate the public attitude, (2) to define objectives, (3) to 
identify the objectives with the public interest, and (4) to develop, 
execute, and evaluate a program to earn public understanding and ac- 
ceptance. 

The E:<tonsion public relations process identified five steps: 
(1) analysis, (2) planning, (3) communication, (4) evaluation, and 
(5) revision. 

The Extension communication process model emphasized 
these points: the EXTENSION SERVICE de'/cl( ps a PROGILVM coni- 
munical eel thx'ough the MEDIA to the PUBLICS, The JjEEDBACK of 

iii 
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information is included in the model. Foiu’ principles of communica- 
tion were listed and described: (1) kiiow the public, (2) bo c:roative, 

, ^ 

(3) use established communication methods, and (4) use two-way 
communication. 

Public I'elations was I'cported as an applied and bol-iavioral 
science; thert^ is a ti-end in the field of public relations to use the re- 
soux'ces of this area of study since the business of the public relations 
practitioner is human behavior. 

The study made nine recommendations to the Cooperative P.’x- 
tension Service to improve Extension's public relations: (1) convey to 
the Extension staff an understanding of Extension public relations, 

(2) improve Extension programs and program development, (3) im- 
prove communication methods and build better working relationships 
with commercial mass media personnel, (4) improve the Extension 
Service by establishing an identity, maintaining a competent staff, and 
updating. office facilities and services, (5) provide public relations 
in-servicG training, (6) keep government officials informed about E:c- 
tension, (7) keep the colleges and universities, government agencies, 
and civic and service gr-oups informed about Extension, (8) keep the 
relevant publics informed about Extension, and (9) give the non-farm 



public an appi*ccia(ion of agriculture citid its cuntribulion to our econ- 
o)ny and our civilisation. 

✓ 

Edward J. Dioffonbach 
Department of Education 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colorado 80 521 
June, 1971 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

The Cooperative Extension Service is in the "people busi- 
ness. " The work of Extension involves people of m?my v/alks of life. 
There are farmers, homemakers, students, parents, biisinessmen, 
goverjnvient ropx'csentatives, rural and urban people of many px'ofes- 
sions, researchei's, teachers, paraprof essionals, and llie Extonsioij 
staff. The success of the Extension Service is dependent upon what 
these people think about it, and how they act, based upon what they 
have learned through various channels of communication. 

Cooperative Extension Service, Extension Service, and Ex- 
tension are terms which are used interchangeably. Tliis study defin<;3 
the Cooperative Extension Service as a partnership between each state 
land-grant institution and the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with local governments and local people. It was created 
under provisions of the Smith Lever Act of 1914 and subsequent re- 
lated legislation. The Extension Service conducts educational pro- 
grams of an informal, non-resident, problem oriented nature. The 
basic legislation provided federal funds to bo matched on a state basis. 
Local units of government generally provide funds for Extension work. 




Extension is dependent upon aripropi-iations of fcdornl, state, 
and local (a;-: funds for its maintenance and development. It must an- 
swer to the legislative bodies for the way it spends these funds. In 
addition, the general public is increasingly concerned about how gov- 
ernment and educational organizations are using their monies and 
meeting the purposes for which they were formed. Phus, Extension s 
business with people is judged by whether or not it is effective in ac- 
complishing its purpose- -conducting programs of education for action 
and stressing organizational and educational leadership. 

Extension has a product that is a result of its business with 
people. The product is the Extension program. The program is de- 
veloped by the Extension staff and the voluntary local leaders working 
cooperatively. 

Ballard (1964) made this statement about the Extension pro- 
gram: 

The basic factor in Extension public relations is a sound 
program in which appropriate and diverse publics partici- 
pate with the leadership of competent, well-trained per- 
sonnel (p. 216). 

Ballard also felt that good public relations should be considered a 
pathway to understanding — the ultimate goal of Extension public rela- 
tions. A sound public relations program should be directed to the er»d 
that people will be better informed, happier, and more prosperous. 
Almost every consideration of public relations for Extension leads to 
one base point- -program. The Extension program conveys to the 
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pubiio n IjcLtoj- under <=it.anr]ing ol the philosophy, ubjcctive.-;, ;u:com • 
plisiirnonlii, and needs of Extension. 

Everything that the Extension Service does has an aspect of 
public, relation.s. A short and easily remei-nbercd definition of public- 
relations agreed upon by many people in the public relation.s field is, 
•'Good works, .well told.” Therefore, Extension public relations is 
the program well told to the people who make up its p;iblics. 

Gilbert (19^4) said: 

A public can be defined as a group of people di stinuui.shed 

from other people by the factors held in common (p. 24). 

. . . There are many publics, each composed of tv.^o or 

more individuals with a common inter c.st. All arc impor- 

ta.nt and each public should be handled differently (p. 168). 

Sanders (I960) listed the following eight Extension public.^ 
for the purpose of an inventory of Extension public relations: 

1. The Extension organization itself 

2. The parent institution 

3. Elected and appointed officials 

4. Organizations 

5. Businesses 

6. Mass media personnel 

7. Other age-ncies 

8. General ptiblic (p. 3). 

The Extension Service has a long history of -work w-jth the 
farm public. Many rural non-farm and urban individuals and groups 
have sought the services of Extension during the last several years. 
Schcel (1964) .stated that it is important to recognize that publics do 
net remain static and sugge.stcd that Extension should be alert to: 
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]. Changing publics resulting from the effects of uuv 
cduf ational work. 

2. Potential publics with whom we have not yet estab- 
lished productive xnutual interests, 

3, Emerging publics created by changes in society 
(p. 10). 

Scheel used a different basis for classifying publics and sug- 
gested the key to the idea is that the Extension program depends upon 
organis^ed effort by people, and that people tend to form organissations 
around subjects of common concern to them as individuals. One indi- 
vidual may belong to many organizations for different purposes. At 
least seven kinds of interests form the basis for publics: occupation.al, 

gcographi c, chronologic, socio-economic, educational, avocational, 
and ethnic. 

The definition of a public and the two examples cf classifying 
Extension publics suggests that there ire a nunnber of ways to classify 
a public for public relations programs. Cutlip and Center (1964) re- 
ported that the publics are constantly shifting in age groupings, eco- 
nomic interests, political interests, and geographic residence. ”In 
public relations you must communicate with a passing parade, not a 
standing army {p. 117). ” 

Dochterman summarized his philosophy concerning educa- 
tional public relations by saying: 

Any public relations program has to be based on a very 
sound effective enterprise, a good product to sell. Every 







pc r^oii in an organixation becomes a part of wha,t you call 
tb c; pi’.blic relations sta.ff. ^ 

✓ 

Dochterman also indicated that public relations must become the alti- 
tude of the total organization. The secretary or the switchboard opi!; -'- 
tor can either build the public relations effort or destroy it. Every 
staff member has a role in interpreting what the organization is doing 
for its publics. Service is the reason for existence. ”V/o have .a 
product fo -Sell, service is our product, and every person in the pub- 
lic is our employer. " 

In communicating public relations, the unimportant factor 
can easily become the important factor. The operation of the movie 
projector, press camera, or public address system may seem easy- 
enough and not too important. But, when one of these audio or visual 
aids fails, public reaction can be critical. 

Clegg cited the example of an Extension agent who thought he 
had completed all of the details for a successful cattle feeders meet- 
ing. The public address system had not been fully checked and it 
failed to v/ork just when it was needed. A banker who attended the 




^Clifford L>. Dochterman, Director of Public Relations, Edu- 
cation Commission of the States, Denver, Colorado, Personal inter- 
view, February 19, 1971. 
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mccl?ny wan i:ritlcal of tiie agent for a period of time because ut 

the faulty public arldresn Gy stem. 

Comimmication hy writing for newspapers and by speaking to 
civic and service groups appears to be one of the successful ways to 
create good public rclati«>ns. Yet, too often the communicator is dis- 
appointed in the results of a public relations effort, and the real reason 
for the disappointment is bec«ausc the communicator wasn't effective. 

Important as well as unimportant things must be kept in 
mind in communicating public relations. One should write mstead of 
tell the details of a news story to the news editor. It mcan.s writing 
better news story and writing a summary of the speech one is going to 
make. It means paying attention to detail. 

Gilbert (1964) pointed out that public relations as continuous 
and always present, good or bad. He likened good public relations to 
health, not appreciated until we are sick. By comparison, good pub- 
lic relations is not missed until needed. Sonic writers have compared 
public relations to a wagon; if allowed to coast, it can go only one 
way- -downhill. 

Good communication is essential if an organization is to do 
an effective job in public relations. Good communication is a continu- 
ous, planned, and v/ell supported effort. It is one of the means of 

Denzil O. Clegg, Associate Professor of Continuing EMiica- 
tion, Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colorado. Personal 
interview, March 1, 1971. 
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ccuvoy to llio public a botloi* uiidci J^tancliiig of Ihc philo -opliy, ol}- 
jcclivcH, acconipliKhmoJils, and need;; of Extension. 



Pvobliim 

V/hat is the importance of communication in the public rela- 
tions process as it relates to the Cooperative Extension Service and 
Extension proj^rams ? Much misunderstanding results from faulty 
communications. Public relations is saying the right thii;gs. at the 
right time, in llie right way, to the right pcojjlc. Comraunication is 
factor that will increase the effectiveness of the public relations effor! 
of the Extension Service. 

Ballard ( 1964) reported: 

Extension public relations is essentially a condition or a 
partnership between the Service and the publics with which 
it functions. . . . It is a clear fact that public relations 
is stark reality. This conclusion deserves consideration 
in light of current temptations to project an image of "what 
the public ought to think” Extension represents instead of 
what Extension really is and what it is actually doing (p. 

216 ). 

Attention should be given to the statement in the previous 
paragraph. The Extension public relations effort must be: "What Ex- 

tension is and v»rhat it is actually becoming. ” The fact is acknow- 
ledged that too many people think of public relations, especially the 
practitioners, as; "What the public ought to think. " An image of the 
latter type is the reason that public relations is sometimes scorned 
as press-agentry. 
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Sar.der.s (19<^'‘0) said: 

There is slill prevalent in the minds of some Exlension 
persi.Oincl the idea tliat good public relations is a of 

"glad lia.nding, " money -spending, entertaining, publicity 
activity which is apart from their regular procedures 
and program (p. 5). 

Public relations thinking has served to deepen the science of 
social responsibility in organizations and industry- Public, relations 
has contribvtted to public welfare and improved the communications re- 
quired in modern society. The misdeeds of public relations, like any 
other activity, arc more widely heralded than the accomplisliments; 
however, the constructive work far outweighs the harmful- The pub- 
lic needs to understand that public relations docs not constitute a 
handy umbrella to protect an organization against a storm of unfavor- 
able public opinion (Cutlip Sr Center, 1964)- 

This study. Communication and Extension Public Relations , 
represented an effort to improve the understanding of public relations 
in general and Extension public relations specifically- The study 
identified public relations as an applied and behavioral science due to 
the fact that whenever a public relations problem situation is analyzed, 
it usually involves some sort of attitude and behavior change- 

Thc emphasis on communication in the study is consistent 
with the identity of public relations as an applied and behavioral 
.science- The Extension public relations model {see Figure 2) and the 
Extension communication process model (see Figure 7) represented 
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a cnnccplaal framework nito which public relatioiis problems can 
more sy .vtemalically analyzed and solved. 

Sanders (19f^0) .^aid that Extension needs bettor workinjj re- 
lationships with commercial mass media personnel. There is also a 
need to strengthen internal relations by working together in support of 
our Exlensioa program. These needs arc part of a list of nine needs 
of Extension public relations stated in a summary’' of Extension rela- 
tions completed in 1959. 

The purpose of the study was to investigate the use of com- 
munications in the field of public relations for the Cooperative Ext e i- 
sion Service. 




Objectives 

The following objectives were developed to guide the study: 

1, To define public relations. 

Z. To identify the steps in the public relations process. 

3. To determine the principles of effective communication 
as one step of the public relations process to influence human behavio 

4. To draw implications about the public relations process 
and effective communication which may be helpful in improving Ex- 






tension public relations. 
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Px'Occclures* 

Throe sour cos of information were used in gathering mate- 
rial and ideas for the study. 

1. A review of literature in the field of public relations. 

2. Interviews with specialists in the field of public relation 

3. Responses to letters sent to selected persons and organ! 
zations active in the field of public relations. 







CHAPTER IT 



PUBLIC RELATIONS DEFINED 



I 




Public relations, whether recognised or not, is with an or- 
ganization iXt ali times. It is as certain as **dc?ith and ia:vCS. ** Those 
organizational relationships are with the public or some special pari 
of the public r The Cooperative Ext e iVsioh Service" i^s 

public nndc r s eniont. Tlierefore, it is dependent upon public relation*?. 

Lesly (1967) had this to .say about the development of public 
relations: 



Public relations is a phenomenon and a necessity of our 
times. It has been created by the forces that increased 
the tempo of the world, casting people into many diversi- 
fied groups, all seeking different objectives yet all hav- 
ing to work together toward common advantages and 
progress. The growing complexity of civilization has 
created problems undreamed of when social, economic, 
political, and religious classifications were simple and 
distinct (p. 2). 

Public relations is not new, it is the current emphasis and 
the developing techniques of the field that gives public relations the 
delusion of newness. Cutlip and Center (1964) believe that it probably 
had its beginnings when Neolithic man discovered he co.ild trade a 
flint for the hindq\iarter of a sheep. **With recognition of the power of 
pcoplc^s opinions, there came in response practices now call pub- 
lic relations (p. 16). Archcologi .sts have found a farm bulletin in 
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f.raq v.-liicli told the farmers of ISOO B. C. ho\v to sow, irrigate, and 
harvest their o*ops. This early effort to communicate information vo 
influence actions is not unlike the work of the Cooperative kxtensioii 

Service for almost six decades. 

Black (1962) credited the first actual use of the piiraso "pub- 
lic relations" to President Thomas Jefferson in 1807 in drafting his 
"Seventh Address to Congress. " In the first draft he u.scd the words 
"state of thought" and later scratched out these words and wrote in 
"public relations. " 

Griswold and Griswold (1948) credited Theodore Roosevelt 
with being the fathei’ of modern public I'elations. It was Roosevelt .vr.o 
drew the issue between the private power of corporations and the pub- 
lic power of government. Some writers credited the late Ivy Lee with 
being the father of modern public relations. Lee v/as the man who nad 
the vision to see that the needed service was a two-way opei'atioii, to 
make the corporation behave in its relations to the public and to make 
news out of the improved behavior- Public relations came into its 
own during V7orld V/ar II. Since that time the field has been recog- 
nized as a management function, it has matured, specialized, and be- 
come a profession. 

Authors of several of the references included in the study 
generally agree that public relations, as it is known today, is around 
50 to 60 years old and that there arc well over 100, 000 professional 
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public relations people in the United States, Selioeiil'eld (1963) I'o- 
poited that public I’elations ,is not confined to the United States. 'J'hn 
fii’st V/^orld Congress of Pul)lic Relations was held in ’ibSS in connec- 
tion with the Bi’ussels Woi'ld Fair. In I960 there were 39 known pro- 
fessional public relations associations, nine of them in the United 
States. "Roy Lieffingwell has estimated that at least 1.90,000 persons 
outside the United .States are engaged in some phase of PR as a ca- 
reer (p. 27). " 

Public relations means different things to different organisa- 
tions. There is a v/ide variation in the size and scope of public rela- 
tions practices. Darrow, Fori’estall, and Cookman ( 1967) listed 
seven basic concepts that are common to all public relations: 

1. Every vcompany and every interest has public relations 
whether it does anything about them or not. 

2. Public goodwill is the greatest asset and public opinion 
is the most powerful force of any enterprise. 

3. Integrity is the basic element of a successful public re- 
lations program. 

4. Develop sound policies which are in the public interest, 
as well as the company interest. 

5. Policies and programs which are not in the public inter- 
est have no chance of final .success. 






6. Good public relations have to be deserved. Public reJa- 
tion.s is not a special sugar to make a sour situation taste sweet. 

7. Public relations must use many me.ms of reaching the 
public. It goes beyond press relations and publicity. 

Many definitions of public i*clations ai*e in the liter’ature. 
There are almost as many definitions as there are public relations 
practitioners and public x’elations organizations. The definitions se- 
lected for this study emphasize communication. If one is to earn pub 
lie understanding and acc eptance- -that is, to change people's behavio 
one has to communicate with them (Robinson, 1966). 

V7clr.h and Wilson (1951) reported the following definition: 

extension public relations consists of doing good v/oi'k in 
a way which develops in the public mind an appr&c’.ation 
for and recognition of the program (p. 4). 

Cox (I960) stated it this way: 

Public relations is a continuing process forming a two- 
way channel for the interpretation of the extension pro- 
gram to the community and the understanding of the com- 
munity by the extension personnel. . . . Good public 
relations are sincere, honest, comprehensive, and 
simple. They depend on such media as radio, televi.sion, 
newspapers, annual reports, and personal contacts. 
Cooperators contribute to the success of public relations. 
However, they must be well informed as to the progi*am 
and principles of the organization to render the maximum 
assistance (p. 20). 

Hibbard gave this view; 

Public relations is a deliberate, planned, and continu- 
ous activity aimed at establishing and maintaining mu- 
tual understanding between a public or private entity. 
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pnriicuJarly those groups of persons v/ilh which it is 
cli redly linked or involved.^ 

Kelsey ctiid Henme ( I9h3) said, "The best public- relations for exten- 
sion workers is effective, helpful work fully explained and presented 
so that people know what is being done (p. 90). " Welch thought of it 
as, "Public relations is made up of the policies, the activities, and 

the commiuiications of a business by which that business i.s known in 
4 

the coininunity. " 

A definition by Cutlip and Center (19f>4) described public rtv 
latiotis as, "The planned effort to influence opinion through acceptabio 
performance based upon two-way communication (p. 3). " Tlie authoi s 
used tile term public i*elations to bring about the perforin.ance and 
communication necessary to build good I'elationships with the public. 
The term public relations is plural, however, it is used in the singu- 
lar. 

The National School Public Relations Association has adopted 
the following definition: 

Educational public relations is a planned and systematic 
two-way pi'ocess of communication between an educa.tional 



3 

Russell E. Hibbard, County Agricultural Agent, Norwich, 
Conn., Chairman 1970 Public Relations Committee, National Asso- 
ciation of County Agricultural Agents. Personal letter, Febxmar’y 19, 
1971. 

^Y/ayne A. Welch, President, Wayne Y/elch, hic. , Public 
B.clations/Consnltation on Advertising, Denver, Colo. Pcr-sonal in- 
terview, January 22, 1971. 
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o rgMnizr.tion and its internal and external publics. Its 
program serves to stimulate a better understanding of 
the role, objectives, acconplishments, and need.s of 
the organization. Educational public reJa’tlons is a 
management function which interprets public attitudes, 
identifies the policies and procedures of an individual 
organization with the public interest, and exeentos a 
program of action to encourage public involvement and 
to earn xDublic understanding and acceptance (Educa- 
tional Public Relations Standards for Professionals, un- 
dated, p, 3). 

The fact that public relations is an applied social and be- 
havioral science was stressed by Robinson (1969). The reason for 
this point of view is that the goal in nearly all public relations effoi’ts 
is to change attitudes and behavior. Robinson defined public relations 
in this way: 

Public relations as an applied social and behavioral 
science is that function which: 

1. measures, evaluates, and interprets the attitudes of 
various relevant publics (the word public is used ... to 
refer to any group of people who share a common inter- 
est); 

2. assists management in defining objectives for increas- 
ing public understanding and acceptance of the organiza- 
tion* s products, plans, policies, and personnel; 

3. equates these objectives with the interests, needs, 
and goals of the various relevant publics; and 

4. develops, executes, and evaluates a program to earn 
public understanding and acceptance (p. 5). 

The following definition of Extension public relations was an 
attempt to include the necessary elements of public relations as the 
public relations effort applies to Extension; 
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l-lx lonr/ion iniblic relations i:» a planned and syslvninnllc 1.\vo • 
way pro cess of communication between Extcn.slon and its publics . 

The function of the public i-elations pi-ocess is ; ' . 

1 . to evaluate the afrtiturles of the vai-ious relevant publics 
(public is used to refer to any gi'oup of people wlio share a common 
interest); 

2 . to define obiectives for increasiua public undox'standing 
and acceptance of Extension pi'ograms, policies, and pci'sonnel ; 

3 . to identify the objectives with the public interest; and 

4 . to develop, execute, and evalua.te a program to earn pub - 



lic understandina and acceptance . 



CHAPTER III 
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THE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROCESS 

Public relations, good or bad, is the result of everyday ac- 
tivities. There is nothing that can substitute for good day-by-day re- 
lations with the public. But just doing a good job will not guarantee 
that the result will be good iDublic relations. The public must under- 
stand v/hat is being done and why it is being done. An understanding 
of the public relations process will make the public relations effort of 
Extension much easier and more successful. 

Harmonious adjustment between an institution and its publics 
docs not just happen, it requires the exchange of opinions and infor- 
mation, and it is a continuing effort. This adjustment must be planned 
and provided for. The public relations effort requires listening, 
counseling, communication, and evaluation in this process (Cutlip & 
Center, 1964). 

Cutlip and Center said that the public relations process has 
four basic steps: 

Research -Listening . Studying the opinions, attitudes, 
and reactions of persons concerned with the acts and policies of an 
organization. 
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2. Plrii.niiu* -Dm ision MakiiiK i Bringin-^^ Uio ophiioiis, atti- 
tudes, reactions, and ideas to bear o)i the policies and programs oJ! an 
organization. 

3. Communication . Explaining and dramatizing the chosen 
course to all those who may be affected and whose support is essen- 
tial. 

4. Evaluation . Evaluating the results of the program and 
the offectiv^encss of techniques used. 

Each of these steps is important and they are necessary to 
have an effective program (see Figure 1). The steps in the public re- 
lations process of analysis, synthesis, communication, and interpre- 
tation ax’c continuous, spix’aling, and over-lapping. 




Fig. 1. The public relations process. Adapted from Cutlip 
and Center. 
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Tho jjubJic relations process according to Schoeufold ( 

involved: 

1. Conception . The iJublic relations program begins with si 
tentative plan based on immediate needs, long range goals, tho num- 
ber and types of publics to be dealt with, and their present attitude to- 
ward the organisation. 

2. Collection . The collection, or research, involves the 
assembly and evaluation of iitformation about public attitudes, and tlie 
interpretation of these public feelings. 

3. Formulation . The outline of performance to be achieved 
will be a balance between responsiveness to public needs and aspira- 
tions, and responsibility for institutional objectives. 

4. Execution . Once a program is formulated and appi'oved, 
it is carried out with vigor at all echelons. 

5. Communication . Communication is the act of planning 
and producing the written, spoken, and/or pictorial messages that 
form the pulse of a public relations program; the job of explaining an 
orgarization to its patron community. 

6. Evaluation . The public relations process is not complete 
until there is systematic evaluation of all its component parts, collec- 
tively and individually. 

Wright and Ev.ins (1964) said that there were three basic 
steps necessary to initiate a public relations program and put it into 
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operal ior: Each oi'i'^anij'.ation lias diffoi*enl objacti vos and may phrase 

Ihe steps differently; however, the essential stages are: 

1. Research and analysis . This step is to answer the ques- 
tion: What can a public relations program do for an organisation? 

The essential clement in effective public relations performance is to 
research the problein, gather the facts, and analyze all factors affect- 
iiig the organization's relations with its publics. One must have ac- 
cess to all pertinent information from within the organization and from 
external sources. 

2. Plaiiiiing the program . Planning involves five phases: 

a. Targets, or publics to be reached. 

b. Objectives, or areas of interest based on organiza- 
tional policy. 

c. Media to bo u.sed. 

d. Implementation by which objectives arc to be attained. 

e. Expected results. 

3. Implementing the program . The experience of the public 
relations practitioner will determine the methods of implementing the 
program. There is a direct relationship between the means of attain- 
ment and the results to he expected of the program. 

The objectives are the specific results expected on the 
basis of the general requirements of the program. They 
arc basically the end result of analysis and planning, and 
the effectiveness of the public relation.s program can be 
nicnsurod in terms of what has been .accomplished as 
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agai:;sl svhat was expected. Obviously, the expectations 
must be realistic (p. 52). 

Another outline of the public relations process was described 
by Robinson ( 1966). He said the process involved the following steps: 

1. Analysis of problem situation: leads to ascertaining 
goals and a clarification of problems to bo solved, 

2. Development of a public relations program designed 
to cope with problems pinpointed in step 1. 

3. Execution of public relations programs developed in 
step 2. 

4. Evaluation of the effectiveness of the public relations 
program; research done to obtain necessary feedback. 

5. Revision of public relations program in the light of 
feedback obtained via research in step 4 (p. 96). 

Robinson emphasized that program evaluation, or the feed- 
back of information from the public, is important enough to receive 
a full step in the public relations p'rocess; placing it on a par with de- 
veloping and executing the public relations program. The entire pro- 
cess was envisioned as circular in nature. Problem identification and 
program development is a never ending process. "The social environ- 
ment within which all organizations operate is dynamic, fluid, and 
changing (p. 97)." Therefore, the public relations effort must be the 
same way: dynamic, fluid, and changing, whenever change is neces- 
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s a ry . 



Summary 



The public relations process was described in the study with 
four outlines; oue oh the <5utliucs was illustrated with a niodel. The 
following outline and model (sec Fiyin'e 2) was an attempt to include 
the necessary elements of the public I'clations process in -i desciip- 
tion and a model that will be useful to the Extension Service in devel - 
oping the public relations program. 




Fig. 2. The Extension public relations process model. 

1. Analysis . One must start with a thorough analysis of the 
pr-oblem situation. This step requires research to determine the 
opinions, attitudes, and reactions of persons concerned with the goals 
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of the Extension Service and the policies (if any) relatives to the prob- 



lem situation. 

2. Planning.* Extension public rel.ations program must 

be designed to deal with the problems resulting from the analysis of 
the situation keeping in mind the objectives of the organisation, pub- 
lics to be reached, methods to be used, and results to be expected. 

3. Communication . Effectively communicating the Exten- 
sion public relations pro.gram that was developed to gain public under- 
standing and acceptance. Communication is the heart of the public re- 
lations process. 

Communication is essential, it is the key word in public re- 
lations according to Korbe (1964). "Communication is the telephone 
system of an organization (p. 8). " Communication must be used to 
formulate and carry out the policies of an organization. It is the only 
means by which one can promote understanding, goodwill, and unity. 
The publics of an organization need to be informed of what has hap- 
pened, of what is happening, and of what will happen. 

As Lerbinger and Sullivan ( 1965) said; 

... we believe that communications betv/een institutional 
groups is essential to their mutual rights and obligations, 
that public relations has the job of managing these com- 
munications effectively; that the adverb effectively is a re- 
markably awkward one because so little is known with pre- 
cision about large-group interaction and so much is yet to 
be defined regarding mutual rights and obligations (p. v). 



I^v-' iluation . Tlie 1‘eoclbrick of inforinnlion concerning tlio 



offcctivcncHS of the JsNlonsion public relations pi'ogram is essential 
to the oi-gani::ation. One should be familiar with the methods of re- 
search to secure the feedback information. The metliod may be 
simple, e. g. , v/oi-d of mouth, opinion polls, or easily designed sur- 
veys; or detailed, e. g. , structured research studies. 

5. Revision . The result.s of the evaluation step ■m.st be 
studied to determine the revir>ion (if it is called for, of course) of th<i 
Extension public relations prograin. This step of revision .should 
continually stimulate t’ne organization to devc.loiT further pl.in.s and 
policies. 

The Extension public relations proces.s is illustrated in 
Figure 2 as a wheel in motion. Each step leads to the next step, con- 
tinuing in a circular motion, until the circle is completed. 

The circular motion of the Extension public relations process 
suggests that identifying problems and developing programs is a never 
ending process. Today's environment is dynamic and changing, and 
the public relations effort must pi'ove its worth to the organization. 
Each step in the public relations process has a part in deinonstrating 
the value of public relations. 



CHAPTER I.V 



COMMUNICATION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 



Comrriuiiication is a familiar term to Extension staff member: 
Public relations is not a woU understood term by many Extension staff 
members. V/ith this limited knowledge of the terms. Extension staff 
members may ask, "Why place emphasis on cominunication and public 
relations ? " 

Gilbert (1964) pointed out the value of communication and 
good public relations: 

The list includes prestige, good will, recognition, promo- 
tion of goods and services, community acceptance, few 
misconceptions and prejudices, prevention of misunder- 
standing and ill will, lack of apathy and ignorance, and 
support from other businesses and agencies. To this 
list . . . (and particularly for the Cooperative Extension 
Service), we must add desired legislation from politi- 
cians, beneficial policies and regulations from govern- 
ing boards, understanding of policies and .'•••.tions, co- 
operation of employees and land owners, quality employees 
at all levels, confidence of the publics in . . . regulations 
and actions, and allocation of adequate budgets to do the 
job (p. 15). 

"Letting people know" is the backbone of all effective public; 
relations programs according to Marston ( 1963). Even the best ac- 
tions have little effect until they are widely known. The skill of com- 
munication is much more than writing ability, knov/ledge and use of 
the hicclia of conamunication, and acquaintance with the experts in the 
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field. Tlio akiU of coir.r'nunicMlion includes the ability to appionch 
readers, li .slenei-s, or viewei’s in such a way as to command their at- 
tention, interest, and agreement. 

Ma r s ton empha, s izied: 

Men communicate today, a.s they always have, througli 
words, symbols, .and the simple relations of friend.ship; 
but they communicate more effectively if they Imve a 
tlioi'ouglr knowledge of the nx'inciples of successful public 
relations communications as they have been demonstrated 
time and again. A completely exhaustive li-st of such prin- 
ciples of effective communication has not yet been made 
and is not likely soon to be made, for social .scientisl.s 
are continually discovering and refining them (p. 244). 

"The public relations practitioner, no matter what else he 
may be, is first and foremost a communicator (Robinson, 1969, p- 
18). " Practically all of the problems of public relations can be trams • 
lated into a communication context. All attempts to persuade, moti- 
vate, inform, or inspire depend on some form of communication. 

Communication is defined as the .shax'ing of ideas and feeling.s 
in a mood of mutuality. It is a two-way process according to Dale 
( 1967). 



Schramm (1954) described communication as follows: 

Cox-nmunication comes from the Latin communis, common. 
V>Then we communicate we are trying to . . . share iixfor- 
iTxation, an idea, or an attitude . . . the esseixce of com- 
munication is getting the receiver and sender "tuned" to- 
gethex* fox* a particulax* iTxesr.age. . . • Commuxxication al- 
ways requires at least three elexTxcnts--tlxe source, the 
me.ssagc, and the destinatioxi. A s oux’ce may be an indi- 
vidual (speaking, writing, drawing, gesturing) or a com- 
niunication ox'ganixation (like a newspapex', publishing 
house, television station or motion picture studio). The 
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mo .s .sap.o may be in the form of ink on paper, sound wjivos 
ill the air, impulses in an electric current, a wtive of llie 
hand, a flag in the air, or any oilier signal capable of be- 
ing interpreted meaningfully. The destination may be an 
individ ual listening, watching, or reading; or a rnemlior of 
a group , such as a discussion group, a lecture audience, 
a football crowd, or a mob; or an individual member of 
the particular group we call the mass audience , such as 
the readers of a newspaper ora viewer of television (pp. 

3-4). 

Robinson (1969) suggested a communication theory model 
(see Figure 3) that is identified by four stages- - sender, message, 
media, and recipient. The four stages are described as follows: 

1. Sender . The person or the group responsible for initiat- 
ing a pai-ticular communication. 

2. Message . Symbolizes that which the communicator 
wishes to transmit to the recipient. Central to the message stage is 
the idea of communication through common experience. For a mes- 
sage to be truly intelligible, the experiences of both the sender and 
the recipient must overlap to some extent, 

3. Media. Embraces all of the methods by which one trans- 



mits a message. 

4. Recipient . All of the various "objects" of the communi- 
cation, whether the object of the effort is another individual or group 
of individuals. 

The communication model also identifies the communication 
process, shown as the pi'oduct of the four stages. The communi- 
cation process is used to link all of the stages to form the v/holc. 



The model st ructui'c should help illustrate the concept of 
coinnnniication .as a dynamic process consisting of many 
parts--ono that should bo viev/ed in its entirety when used 
as .in aid in analyzing problems in public rehations (p. 25). 

The Robinson model included three processes: decoding, as- 

signing meaning, and encoding. The three proccsse.s arc equally im- 
portant to the .sender and to the recipient. Decoding cmbrace.s the 
things one does to understand the v.arious communication directed to 
one. Meaning i.s assigned at practically the same instant one i .s de- 
coding. The process of encoding is taking what one wishes to com- 
municate to someone else and translating it into a "language" that he 
will understand. These throe pi'ocesses occur simultaneously and 
with intricate interaction. 

Robinson said that the processes of decoding, assignbig mean- 
ing, and encoding are summed up by the term feedback . Any communi- 
cation effort will benefit from the u.se of feedback and will suffer from 
the Lack of it. The public relations effort should include as much pro- 
vision for the feedback of information as is humanly possible. 

"Clearly, feedback is an indispensable portion of the total communi- 
cation process (p. 29)." 

Amend ( 1968) developed a model of communication througli 
comaaion experience: 

When people attempt to communicate with each other, their 
communication ability is limited by their respective fields 
of common experience. If they have a high degree of the 
s.amc kinds of experience, communication will be relatively 
easy. If their backgrounds .and experiences are widely 



di rfore.il , il will be difficult, or maybe vjveii painful or im 
po;nsible for Uicm to find enough common ground to euitab- 
lish a communi ra t i on with eacli other (S<;o Figure 4). 



Fig. 4. Communication through common experience. 



If the circles represent the total lifetime experiences of 
individuals A arid B, communication con occur relatively 
easily in the common area C. In the first example, with 
a high degree of overlap, there will be much easier com- 
munication than in the second example where there is 
very little common field of reference. If the circles do 
not overlap at all, communication between the individuals 
is impossible. In this case, if communication is to oc- 
cur, the individuals would have to find or create an area 
of experience common to both, and build fx’om there (p. 



Communication is a continuous two-way process. It begins 



before the formal program is undertaken, in the form of an input of 
information to the organization that may require its action through 
public relations media. 



Wright and Evans (1964) suggested a basic formula of com- 



tial letters of the five cjssential steps in the process of effective ccin- 
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munication: source. 



content, audience, media, and effect. The 



communication formula is illustrated in Figure 5. 
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A i.v/o-\vity syrttioin of romimmioation ia ::hown iii '•'iijuro ii. 



If <'onu-nunicai.ion ia to bo more tlu-ui just a mean.-? of 
.sage Lo the puliUo, lliero mii.st be some inclU.alion of 



convoyi jig a nico- 
tho rosuUs in 



terms of public: reaction. 



The cle)nent of continuity in puljJic relation 



opcratio.n.s--lho feedback of informal ion- -.should enable an organisa- 
tion to keep itself informed through the public relations methods em- 
ployed in the program. If this communication cycle i.s not complete, 
mucli of tile value of future public relations effort may be lost. 

^.his lormula should be extended to a continuou.s pi’Occs.s 
of finding out what the results of a planned campaign liavo 
been. Moreover, it .should continually stimulate manage- 
ment CO develop fulher plans :ind policies. The reaction, 
whether favorable, adverse, or unexpected, can be com- 
municated back by .such means as opinion poll s, tlie indi- 
vidual reaction of editor's as well as I’eadei’S, customer 
approval as demonstrated by increased sales volume or 
inquiries, or word of mouth. Whatever methods arc used, 
a conscious and .sustained effort must be made to keep 
the return flow of information coming in through organ- 
ised channels, so that management will know what has 
happenedj and the best focal point for assembling and 
analysing this information is the public relations organ- 
isation itself (Wright and Evans, pp. 67-68). 

Pletsch, McCormick, and Cunningham ( 1968) described .a 
model that included many of the concepts identified in the previous 
models. The model shown in Figure 6 further clarifies the concepts: 
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SOURCE sendf? a MESSAGE through a CHANNPJL to a. RECEIVER 



Source may 
be a person, 
ovgevni nation, 
government 



Message may 
seek to 
-- report 
-- interpret 
- - persuade 



Channel 
m.iy be 
-- speaking 

- - writing 

- - visualizing 
(one or more of thes 



Receiver may be 

- - one person 
-- small group 

- - ma s s aud i en c c 



e) 



WHO says V/HAT through v/hat CHANNEL to WHOM? 



FEEDBACK is the other half of S-M-C-R --for what purpose? 

-- with what effect ? 
-- in what situation? 



Fig. 6. The communication process (p. 35). 
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A Framework of Conrmunication 

Fifteen principles of effective communication v/ere suggested 
by Marston ( 1963). There is an abundance of conrununi cation in use at 
the present time and the general public will pay little attention to most 
communication unless the communications are of considerable per- 
sonal interest. The message must recall and reinforce the experi- 
ences or* goals of the -recipients. Since such experiences are much 
wider* than they used to be, and since the number of comnrunications 
has multiplied even more, the role of the communications expert re- 
quires increasing knowledge and discrimination. 

1. The principle of humanization . People need visual sym- 
bols to replace or amplify words if they are to remember and under- 
stand names. The advent of telcvifsion has made the public more 
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.symbol-iv)in<-l.jfJ. Ono itlcv.ii I'l css a nation with its pvoaiflont ajul a com- 
pany with a pov!?OT'.alily. however, real people makoi imstakes which 
may reflect badly upon the organization which they personify. 

The ideal human symbol, perhaps, is a fictitious perron 
who i.s always wi.so, serene, and pleasant, like General 
Mill's "Betty Crocker" or Quaker Oat's "Aunt Jemima. " 
Everybody knows that these people do not oust, but they 
still fill a definite purpose in pleasant identification (p. 

245). 

The Forest Sovvicc's fire prevention symlx)l of "Smokey Bear" is an 
example of a symbol that alway.s convoys a message. 

2. The m-inclnle of suitini? the mes.sa.gc and means of_jconi- 
TTtun i cation to the audience . A mass media approach is usually noticed 

i 

only by those v/ho agree with the message; the rest ignore it. Too 
often, the communicator assumes the message has done its work be- 
cause of the wide coverage of newspapers, magazines, or broadcast- 
ing. The specific audience must be identified; the message and the 
means of communication must be suited to the predispostion of the 
audience- 

3. Tho principle of speaking the receiver's language . A 
communication directed toward the right public may fail because its 
words are outside the range of their understanding or because they 
convey mcaning.s to the receiver quite different froni those the wi iter 
had in mind. Good cormn uni cation first consists in putting oneself 
into the other person's shoes and saying, "If I were a dairy farmer in 
Susquehanna County, what would my reaction be?" The communicator 
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must forgot about llic iangungo of one's ov/ri trade iii clovehiping infor- 
mation for tlie boiio.fit of otliers. Quo must be interested ivi (lie peopJv.- 
one is addressing. 

The principle of timeliness . One sliould boon the look- 
out for current and commonly experienced ncw.s which will be an ap- 
proach to the public. Timeliness offers the opportunity to eonnnuni- 
cate and is the key to attention. 

5 . The principle of imagination in dramatizing communica - 
ti on . Mucli good coinmuni cation is still nonverbal. Dramati/.ations 
that arc honest, worthwliilc, and in good taste often make a lasting 
impres.sion and say things that words alone cannot convey. 

6. The principle of two-way communication . Two-way com- 
munication is the essence of communication, it must be ujjwai’d as 
well as downward, and it is a necessity to organisations that wish their 
staff and communities to hear them. The suggestion box, the small- 
group discussion, surveys of public opinion, tours with well-trained 
guides, committee participation in planning and executing events are 
ways of achieving two-way communication. 

7. The principle of reaching your own people first . The 
.staff of an organization is a .significant public and is a front line of 
communication. The staff engages in effective word-of-mouth com- 
munication with other publics. One .should make sure that the staff is 
well informed about the organization, participates in activities beyond 
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drawing a payrhotk, and has the oppovtunil.y to cooperate in tl>c public 
relations cft’oTt. 

S. The principle of facinir facts . Facing an unplc.’.sant situ- 
ation requires honesty and is the best procedure if communication is 
to be achieved. Straight talk builds a reputation for reliability, which 
gains attention and promotes belief in the communicator who is knowji 
to practice it. 

9 . The principle of communication by performinp, a needed 
public service . Activitie.s and pvogram.s in the field of public' servico; 
may have communication as the main element of approacli. Corpora- 
tions sponsoring specific 4-H Club award programs illustrate this 
principle, and the sponsorship is a public relations effort for the cor- 
poration. 

10. The principle of stressing positive benefits . Successful 
public relations efforts must provide answers to the receiver's un- 
spoken query of "What's in it for me?" The approach of .stressing 
positive benefits may be more honest, more constructive, and less 
spurious than other emotional or intellectual appeals. 

11. The principle of repetition . A good public relations ef- 
fort is worth telling over and over in a variety of ways. A common 
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i failing in public relations efforts is to quit before the battle has been 
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V won. 
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1 2 . T he principle of ovei'coniing refusal to pay altonl ion. 

One of the most baffling problems occurs when an audience refuses to 
pay any attention to attempts at communication. Mental avoitiance of 
messages because of their unpleasant nature often seems to occur in 
safety campaigns. The message is considered for the "other fellow" 
instead of oneself. In this case, a minor, threat or an aiapeal to j)rido 
may be more effective than an accusation or an appeal to a serious 
fear. 

1 3 . The principle of concentrating upon leaders of opinion . 

Faced with insufficient funds to communicate with every- 
body, the public relations effort may be concentrated upon 
the leaders of opinion, who, it is thought, will then influ- 
ence others . . . (p. 285). 

Despite the difficulty of identifying the leaders of opinion, it is sound 
public relations strategy to cultivate the understanding and support of 
these leaders because they are worthwhile in themsei,ves and because 
they also, to some extent, control the gateways of communication . 
These people do have the power to speak or to write. Teachers, 
editors, preachers, broadcasters, club and group leadesrs all come 
mto contact with the public regularly in situations in which they con- 
vey ideas. 

14 . The principle of preconditioning an audience to. a view - 
point . The most effective public relations communications rakes place 
before issues are joined. The public relations practitioner needs the 
ability to foresee coming issues and directions of thought. 
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-’5. The T.n-l iiciij l e of harmony oC all comm u ni caiioi) . Iii ox’dcr 
to be noted .miuI veriiomberud in today's busy cojnnTunic.atioii.v '.voild, an 
organl 5 '-ation cannot ;ii"ford to give a scattei'ing pictux'o of itscli, eithei 
in appuai*ance ox* thought. The ox'ganizatioix nrxust cstahlish an identity 
that is easily recognized in all coninuniicatioxx of the ox'ganization. 

For example, there is no question about the identity of "Coke" with 
the Coca-Cola Conxp;.my. 

Suggestions for Effective Communicatioxx 

Cutlip and Center (1964) gave the following "7 C's of ConxmnUi 

cation"; 

1 . Credibility . Start with a climate of belief. The receiver 
must Ixave confidence in the sexider and high regard for the source's 
competence. 

2. Context . Provide for participation aixd playback; coxxfirm, 
not coxitradict the message. 

3. Coxxtent . The message must have meaning for the re- 
ceiver, and it xTxust be coxnpatible witlx his value systeiTx. 

4. Clarity . Put the message in simple terms, put the com- 
plex into slogans or themes v/hich are simple and clear. The further 
a message has to travel, the simpler it must be. 

5. Con tinuity and Coxisistency . Repetition — with variatioix-- 
contributes to both factual and attitude leaxnxixxg. 
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r>. Channels . Use established channels which the receiver 
use« and respects. 

7. Capability of Audience . Know your audience. Comnauni- 
cations are most effective when they require the least effort on the 
part of the recipient. 

Dochterman suggested using the following communication sug- 
gestions to be sure that the public i*elations effort comes iluough. 

1. News releases should emphasize quality, not quantity. 

2. PreiDare a short summary of the talk that one will give to 
an organization. The summ.iry will help insure that the story will 
reach the press. The information in the talk should be important to 

the other people in the community. 

3. Prepare a biographical sketch of oneself when speaking 
to an organization. The sketch can be used for introductions and for 
newspaper publicity. 

4. Be creative, find new ways to illustrate the story. 

5. Recognize the competition of television, advertising, en- 
tertainment, etc. Don't try to compete, but, discover the things one 
can do better than anyone else and do it. 

6. Hold press conferences when appropriate. 

Extension is providing the kind of service that is unique 
fi’om the service offered by othei* agencies and organizations. 
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If ;ui ov^znni/.alion has J irnitMions, the liinitalions arc 
self made. ^ 

Bella vio ral S c ie nco and Communication 

Lane (1965) reported a trend on the part of public relations 
practitioners to discard outdated concepts of persuasion in favor of 
discipli)iod, professional efforts to pool the resources of .specialists 
in such diverse fields a.s social psychology, cultural anthropology, lin- 
guistics, and computer programming. This trend is late in developing. 

Much of the theory behind opinion change and propaganda 
toclmiques is not nev/. The application of basic theory 
. . . was outlined over a quarter-century ago. Yet neither 
theory not succeeding refinements have been put into prac- 
tice by . . . public relations practitioners (p. 9)* 

The following suggestions were made by Lane as steps that 
could be helpful to the public relations practitioner in applying the 
relevance of social science for public relations programming: 

1. Secure a good set of sourcebooks in small group research 
and social psychology, and subscribe to some of the professional 
journals in related disciplines. 

2. Develop files of key studies uncovered frona these and 
other sources. 

3. Mak"' use of this information in planning and programming. 

4. Make use of innovations in the analysis of: 
a. problems. 



Clifford Ij. Dochterman, Director of Public Relations, Edu- 
cation Commission of the States, Denver, Colorado. Personal inter- 
view, February 19, 1971. 
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b. niaci-o -publics (any gioup with an iclentifiablo com- 
mon bond), 

c. micro -publics (a smaller group with iclcntinable neenbi, 
motivations, and relationships), 

d. media effectiveness, and 

e. language. 

5. Think of the ma-ss persuasion process as three steps in 
planning and programming: 

Step one ; The communic.ntor influences the macro -public 
leaders such as columnists, broadcasters, high- 
credibility sources. 

Step two : From macro-public leaders to micro-public 

leader's. Those are the leader's of functional groups, 
with great power to build behavioral suppor-t for 
opinion change. 

Step three; From micro-public leaders to group members. 

This is the payoff, in general adoption of new opinion. 

6. Build interpersonal contact into the program. 

7. Learn and use group dynamics techniques. 

8. Spend more time on planning, on research and analysis 
into the needs and motivations of key publics, as a naeans of develop- 
ing consonant verbal and personal appeals. 

The mass communications methods used by public relations 

people is designed to motivate a particular audience according to Lianc 
(1967). The audience is differentiated by its opinions, attitudes, and 
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bclicffs .'ii'i l!ic flevnJopmciiU of optininm communi cal.ions alraloi^y-- 
ijicluding selection of jnoana, media, messages, and coinniuriicatioris 
sourccs---ic who Uy d ep en d ent on tlic audience. Opinons are short 
t erm judgment s, subject to rapid change, and are only incidentally I’c- 
lated to behavior. Attitudes represent combinations of opinions about 
objects, issues, persons, gi-oups, or institutions. Belief refers to 
one's central values about life. The following techniques-'-callcd re- 
duction of discrepancy- -are useful in making the communication posi- 
tion appear somewhat in line with the audience's attitude: 

1. Using media most closely identified with the ciudience's 
position. 

2. Using a communications source that enjoys high credi- 
bility for the audience on this issue. 

3. Playing down the differences between the cojrimunica- 
tion and the audience's attitudes. 

4. Seeking identification in vocabulary and anecdote with 
the audience in an area removed from the issue . 

5. Establishing your position as being the majority 
opinion- -defining the majority from the audience itself. 

6. Bringijig the audience's group identifications into 
play--when those identifications will help the develop- 
ment of a positive response. The convei'se is also ti*iie. 

r 

s, - 

7. Since you can't modify your objectives, modify your 
message to fit your needs (p. 6). 

Mass communications generally works best in ci'cating opinions and is 
somewhat effective in changing opinions and attitudes. Small group 
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dynamics is useful to rsomo extent in changing altitudes. Rcliods can • 
not be changed by mass communication.s. 

Bailey (1968) repoi-ted the statements of a number of leaders 
in public relations concerning the use of behavioral science principles 
and researcli findings in public relations. The following points will 
summarize their statements: 

1. The theories of behavior advanced by psychologists are 
needed where there are emotional factors, general attitudes, or 
basic attitudinal syndromes involved in controversial issues. 

2. Communicators should work through the social structure 
in addition to the mass media to reach people. Social structure is 

a communication netwoi-k and the more one knows about social struc- 
ture the more one knows about effective communications. 

3. The effective public relations practitioner must know 
specifically what motivates his publics, what they are thiiiking, and 
how they are reacting to his program. 

4. Behavioral science is best utilized by public relations in 

planning, programming, mapping strategy, and validating audiences. 

When you get right down to it, the business of the public 
relations practitioner is behavior- -humaii behavior. The 
tasks with which he busies himself are not ends in them- 
selves, but means to the end of influencing behavior 
(p. 14). 
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C o ni mu n i c n t i on is o. n o s .s o n I i a I st p i n I h o pub lie i* u I a t ions 
pi'occss to tarn public uiid pv stand i ng and acrcptancc. Comimini cation 
is definnd as the sharing of ideas and feelings in a mood of nuiluality. 
The person doing public, relations is a communicator. 

The communication procos^5 v/as illustrated in the study witli 
several modehs. The model .shown in Figure 7 was .an attempt to i:*. 
elude the necessary elements of the communication procc.ss in a 
model tint will be useful to the lixtonsion .Service in the public rela- 
tions effort. 

There arc four stage.s in the l*'xtension communication pro- 
cess model: Extension .Service, program, media, and publics. The 

four stages are described as follows: 

1, Exten.slon .Service . The source of the communication is 
the Extension organization with its objectives and policies. 

2, Program . The program is the means of conveying to the 
public a better understanding of the philosophy, objectives, accomplish 
ments, and needs of Extension. The program or message may seek 

to report, interpret, and/or persuade, 

3, Media . The media represents any and all of the methods 
of communicating the Extension public relations effort to the various 



relevant publics. 
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4. Publics . The public is any group of people v/ho share a 
common interest. Tliere arc many publics, all arc different and each 
should be handled differently. 
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Fig. 7. The Extension comnaunication process model. 
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The feedback of mformation is a very important element in 
the Extension communication process model. Feedback enables an 
organization to continuously evaluate and revise its public i*elations 
methods and programs. 

The study identified the following principles of effective com- 
munication: 
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Know l.hc.‘ pu l ^Iic . Tin; communicator needs to linow v/hal 
motivates the pul)lic, understand the opinions, attitudes, and boliols 
of the public; identify in terms of people, and recognize that commur.i •• 
cation is facilitated or limited by the field of common experience of 
the recipient. 

2. Be creative . To this, one must add: be unique, timely, 
dramatic, use simple terms, and keep the message relevant. 

3. Use established communication methods . The most ef- 
fective communication channels are the ones used and i-fcspectod by 
the recipient. The message must be varied, repeated, and suited to 
the audience. Face the unpleasant situation with honesty: keep the 
jjublic confidence. 

4. Use two-way communication . The process of making it 
possible for the receiver to translate the message, assign meaning, 
and tell the communicator and/or the public what he understood and 
accepted from the message. The feedback of information is an indis- 
pensible part of the communication process. 

J..eavitt (19^9) had the following to say about communication: 

. . . communication is largely the communicator's re- 
sponsibility. For the communicator's job is to communi- 
cate- -and if to communicate he must get his message into 
the receiver- -then his responsibility cannot end until the 
receive]' has received. And he cannot be sure that the 
receiver has received until he gets confirming feedback 
from the receiver (p. 301). 
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Mai.y ;iulhors in tho profossional. journals and textbooks on 
public relations have stated that tho public relations practitioner 
needs to apply the knowledge o£ the social and beliavioi*al sciences, 
because the business of tho public relations practitioner is beliavior - 
human behavior. The study pointed out a number of suggestions, 
techniques, and principles concerning the use of the social and be- 
havioral sciences in public relations. 

Robinson (1966) emphasized the importance of these views: 

The future (of the public relations practitioner) is going 
to belong to the practitioner with specialized training 
that includes a considerable amount of specific knowledge 
of the social and behavioral sciences and their respec- 
tive research methods. The reason: The public rela- 
tions practitioner is increasingly having to behave like 
an applied social and behavioral scientist (p. 46). 

A study on communication and public relations would be 
amiss if no consideration were given to the application of communica- 
tions media as the means of conveying the public relations program to 
the recipient. However, a discussion of the use of the media is be- 
yond the scope of the study. A discussion of the application of com- 
munications media is a study in its ov/n right. It seemed adequate to 
report that printed, oral, audio, visual, electronic, and other forms 
of mass media all have their place in the communication process of 
public relations. Communicators should also work through the social 
structure to reach people. 
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Accoidirig to Iioavitt (1969) the ijnporl..int thing lo romcmboi- ; 
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People begin, inocUfy, and end vclation.shlps by comjnuni- ; 

eating with one another. Communication is their chnmicl j 

of influence, their mechanism of change (p. 297). ... j 

Communication is a primary tool for effecting behavior [ 

change (p. 30 3). j 
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IMPROVING EXTENSIO?-; PUBLIC RELATIONS 



The Cooperative Extension Service is an important public 
relations arra of the Land-Grant institution which it represents. The 
public image of Extension work is a concern of the Land-Grant insti- 
tutions. Recent and continuing expansion of Extension's programs 
and responsibilities places an increasing emphasis on the need for 
good Extension public relations. 

Extension public relations, whether recognized or not, has 
existed from the beginning of Extension woi*k. One might say that 
good public relations has been the chief stock in trade of the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service. Good public relations must be accomplished 
in a spirit of seriousness and sincerity; never in an artificial or 
trumped up manner. The destination of Extension's public relations 
should always be the concern for Extension's publics: happier, more 

prosperous, and better informed people- -higher grade public service. 

Today's worTd is made up of many complexities and conflicts 
where community, national, and world problems are becoming more 
intense. There is sharp competition for public funds to finance 
social-service programs, and there are many interests clamoring to 
gain position. In the given situation, public relations is even more 
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ncct:r>r>a ry ihaM it has bcon in ilu.* past* The j:enl q»iOSlion is, whctbor 
public x’claiions i:-: l.o he helpful or harmful. It is far better to do 
public relaLio;*iS work in an ovgani/.od way Uian to ignore oj- lightly 
touch upon them and hope for the best. 

The following paragraphs will report some of the findings of 
surveys, studies, and committee reports of Extension and Extension 
related organizations that have been made during the last 20 years. 
These findings will suggest some of the areas that are of concern in 
improving Extension public relations and some of the ways in which 
a better understanding of communications can make the Extensiovi 
public relations effort more effective. 

Tlxe Report of the Subcommittee on Public Relations (1952) 
listed the following major public relations objectives that were com- 
mon to Extension on a nation-wide basis: 

1. To establish v/idespread use of program-planning p3:o- 
cedures and techniques that involve local peojDle and in- 
sure the active participation of county interest groups. 

2. To better inform top-level officials of State colleges 
or universities, members of county governing bodie:>, 
and members of State legislatures and the Federal Con- 
gress, regarding Extension policies, programs, and ac- 
compli sbments . 

3. To better inform farm, rural iionfarm, and urban 
people about the Extension Sorvice--what it is, how it 
operates, and what it does. 

4. To improve comity office facilities and services. 
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5. To overcome unsatisfactory employj-nent conditions, 
which in many States arc a serious h«andic:ap in recruit* 
hiR and maintaining a competent Extension staff* 

6. To establish dynamic supervision with emphasis fo- 
ciisod on program leadership and on higlier standards of 
teaching qiianiit.*aiive]y and qualitatively • 

7. To clarify and strengthen relations with Federal 
agricultural agencies operating in counties. 

8. To recognize the Jieed for a short, popular name (hat 
clearly identifies the Cooperative Extension Service and 
its major programs throughout the Nation (pp^ 14-15). 

Sa)idors (19f>0) discovered nine needs of the Extension public 

relations program that point up several areas that need continuing 

attention; 

1. There is still prevalent in the minds of some Exten- 
sion personnel the idea tliat good public relations is a 
sort of **glad handing, •* money- spending, entertaining, 
publicity activity which is apart from their r .gular pro- 
cedures. 

2. The Agricultural Extension Service needs to be better 
understood, more fully appreciated, and more liberally 
supported in many colleges and universities. 

3. Elected and appointed officials--local, state and 
national- -need a fuller understanding of the organiza- 
tion, its program and accomplishments. 

4. Our program development procedures need broaden- 
ing and perfecting. 

5. We need better programs developed for more spe- 
cific groups. 

6. The great non-farm urban public needs an apprecia- 
tion of agriculture and its contribution to our economy 
and our civilization. 
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7. V/o need to develop a role of leadership with and 
cement together the whole group of commercial enter- 
prises; which v/c call **agribusiness. ** 

8. We need better working relationships with commer- 
cial mass media personnel. 

9. We need improvement of communication within ou.r 
organizations. We need to strengthen internal relations 
by working together in support of our Extension program 
(pp. 5-6), 

West (I 96 Z) studied the time efficiency of Extctision agents 
and said that tlie Extension worker must carefully and continuously 
evaluate the use of one's time. This evaluation will make bettor pub- 
lic relations possible by showing accoinplishments of previous pro- 
grams, defining present and future needs for Extension v/ork, serving 
as a guide for establishing priorities, and helping to identify Exten- 
sion audiences. 

Clark and Abdullah ( 1964) concluded from three studies of 
the position of the chairman of the county Extension staff tliat atnong 
other things the county chairman should be: teacher, leader, or- 
ganizer, policy advisor and interpreter, coordinator, personnel 
manager, reporter, housekeeper, supervisor, business manager, 
budget controller, communicator, program planner, and public rela- 
tions man. A study of the training needs for county Extension chair- 
men found that need was centered in four major areas: public rela- 
tions, program development, business management, and finance. 
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The NalioimJ Association of County Agricultural Agents is a 
professional organization for county agents (Extension staff members 
assigned to an agricultural agent position in a county). One of the im- 
portant committees of the National Association is the Public Relations 
Committee. The 1970 Chairman of the Public Relations Committee 
reported the following activities as examples of some of the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of slate committees (Hibbard, 1970): 

1. Eighteen states held Public Relations "Workshops." 

Z. The Pennsylvania committee arranged Tele- Jweeturo 
demonstrations to improve mass media, suggested a slide set or a 
movie to tell the story of Extension to the general public, discussed 
the Extension Service image as it applies to mass inedia, and took 
steps to have the University information section include data sheets 
in TV-Radio News that would include the proper ingredients for in- 
troducing programs. 

3. The Maryland committee planned an "Extension-Public 
Relations Week. " Counties were asked to participate in publicizing 
what Extension does; making use of news articles, exhibits, and dis- 
plays. 

4. The North Carolina chairinan repoi*ted a "County Com- 
missioners Day" to be held at the North Carolina State University 
under the direction of the Chancellor, Dean of Agriculture, and the 






Dirocloj’ of Er-rttijision, This committee also planned special ompli.A ■ 



fii;5 programs for: Fiarm-City Week, agril)usiness tours, appi’opriat'/. 

i-ccognition of agricultural leadership, and key leaders to visit Morth. 
Carolina State University to learn of the work l>eing done in vosoarch, 
teaching, and Extension. 

5. The Iowa committee recommended that a salaried pro- 
fessional public I'clations representative be hirer] for Extension at tlu; 
state level. 



6. The Alabama committee started the "Country Kitchen 
Project" in 1969, which is a hospitality room serving Alabama pro - 
duced food to those attending the State Convention of the Association 
of County Commissioners. 

7. The New England committee set up a project in the area 
of "land use" problems in an effort to get across to the general pub- 
lic that the Extension staff docs have an expertise in this area and is 
playing a major role in correcting and preventing environmental pol- 
lution. The New England power coinpanies cooperated by carrying 
flyers in their monthly bills giving information and suggestions on 
"laud use" problems. Over a million families received these flyers, 
and in eacli case Extension is given credit for the information (pp. 7, 



1 ], 20 ). 

Hall (19*70), Chairman of the 1971 Public Relations Commit - 
tee of the National Association of County Agricultural Agents, propos 
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th«so goals: to pi'Ovido members with ideas and techniques that cati 

be used in cjstaldishing and maintaining favoral)le relationships with 
the general poll lie, individuals, organizations, and’ legi slativc units 
on the local, state, and ttational level; and to enct^urngo members to 
share ideas and techniques that have been successful with others. 

Hall outlined the following activities to accomplish the goals 

of the Public Relations Committee: 

1. Kneourago and assist State chairmen iti setting up 
Public Relations Workshops either on a state or area 
basis. 



2. Provide State chairmen with material for continua- 
tion of our packet program for new extension agents in 
an effort to increa;sc membership. 

3. Make available to our membership our decal by sale 
through the State chairmen. 

4. Encourage written reports from all county extension 
offices to their county commissioners, state legislators 
and members of Congress. 

5. Ask each State chairman to report good public rela- 
tions activities in their state every three months. 

6. Encourage membership to write appropriate thank 
yous to supporters of Extension programs on a local, 
state and national level--including annual meeting. 

7. Ask the Board of Directors and the Annual Meeting 
Committee of NACAA to secure and provide appropri- 
ate bumper stickers for agents attending the annual 
meeting. 

8. Collect and make available to State chairmen, Pub- 
lic Relations ideas and techniques that have worked for 
others (pp, 3, 7 ). 
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Tlicj Aii chigan SlaLo University Coope>rative Extension Snrvie 
oxprcissecl a sincere interest in improving the public relations effort 
of its Extension staff by devoting the entire program of the 1970 An- 
nual JCxtcnsion Service Conference to the theme- - Selling Extension ; 
My Job . The program ^va^3 designed to fulfill these goals: 

1- Help staff members establish a basis for effective 
comjnunications with clientele and general public. 

2. Improve relations within the University and the Ex- 
tension family. 

3. Assist staff in developing techniques which effectively 
mirror Extension's image. 

4. Offer opportuniti«js for fellowship and rapport. 

The various sessions were built around these divisions of the theme: 
Our corporate structure; Who are we selling to; Packaging our pro- 
duct; Hov/ others sell theii* "products"; What we're selling; and Gain 
ing support for our product. Wamhoff reported: 

Public relations is an ongoing present activity among all 
members of the Extension staff. Our efforts at the last 
conference in 1970 were directed to helping all staff 
whether on campus or in the field to become more pub- 
lic conscious. 

Presenting an accurate image of our various specific;s 
and maintaining extra organizational and institutional 
liason is a formidable task but one that is often given 
second billing in terms of importance. A major part 
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of m.y responsibility as A.ssistant to tlic Director is in 
organifsini' Extension efforts in this regard.*^ 

Tlio iollowing exaijvpl(js of pulilic relations efforts in business 
inake a worthwhile addition to the study. 

The American Dairy Association's public relations program 
during the past decade has been built around sponsoring the production 
and distribution of motion pictures with well defined messages for* 
specific target audiences. Annual audiences for four ADA movies 
have averaged about 50,000,000 people. The ADA movie must pro- 
duce results in terms of influencing audiences to do the things the 
organization is in the business to do--influence the public to drink 
more milk, eat more ice cream and cheese. This type of public re- 
lations program is going to continue for a long time (Neu, 1965). 

Public service time on radio and TV has increased signifi- 
cantly over the past decade as the public relations groups discovered 
that radio and TV stations welcome well prepared, non-commercial 
materials (Stamler, 1969). This offers the public relations effort a 
real opportunity to supplement the jjrinted word to comm'unicate to the 
public. Records, tapes, film, and slides can bo an integral part of an 
overall public relations program. Br’oadcasting has assumed a nearly 



Carroll H. Wamhoff, Assistant to the Directoi*, Cooperative 
Extension Service, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Miclii- 
gan. Personal letter, March 4, 1971, and program of the 1970 An- 
nual Conference of the Michigan Cooperative Extension Sei vice. 
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oquol staluj; with Uio il is* now more Ilian jnst a supplcnnontaJ 

medium. 

The 70*.s will clcmancl moi’c and more information and pre- 
sent added opport unities for tlic use of public service 
time. Keeping messages educational and informative and 
well-prodiiced is the way to succeed (p, 82). 

Snow (J970) reported that the Dairylea Cooperative, fnc. 
used a crisis as a public relations tool. The U. S. postal strike in 
March, 1970, was going to delay the delivery of H, 000 dairy farmers* 
monthly milk checks. **Operation Pony Express** was promptly or- 
ganised and the fieldmen, soxwice men, and tank truck drivers of this 
farmers* cooperative took over the job of delivering the farmers* 

•*pay checks**--some as large as $ 1 1, 000- -within three days cf nor- 
mal mail delivery. Ui*b<m newspapers, radio, and TV stations car- 
ried the story throughout the seven- state area. Regional offices i*c- 
ccived immediate feedback as members called in to say that they had 
received the news and their check. This emergency could have been 
a troublesome situation. 

. . . the public relations success wasn’t a matter of luck 
by any meajis. Without the kind of teamwork we enjo\'ed, 
both v/ithin the organization and v/ith our agency, and with- 
out the willingness of all these j^eople to make the strenu- 
ous effort to get the job done, the milk checks would 
eventually have made it but the story would have gone 
untold (p. 12). 

Four case studies were presented by Robinson (1966) as an 
aid toward understanding j^ublic relations. In each case he identified 
some of the problems faced by the ]^ublic x^elalions practitioner. 
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Cas e iStuf.ly ). T)ii.s is a rniJitary situation wlievc Iho modi- 
fication of activities at Bolling Air Force Base resulted in public con 
fusion. The ba.se was only closing down the flying operations, and the 
public thought the base was to be closed completely. Tlie fact was 
that steps were going to be taken to make increased use of Bolling Air 
F orce Base. 

Case Study 2 . The Esso Research and Engineering Company 
was concerned about its rescaich reputation among the scientific 
community because of the unavoidable lag in the publication of basic 
and chemical research being done by the company. 

Case Study 3 . Lesley College, a small women's college, had 
shown considerable growth during recent years and had hired a person 
to handle college public relations. The college had no planned pub- 
licity, no planned community relations program, no alumnae associ- 
ation, and had never done any development oi' fund-raising work. 

Case Study 4 . The National Safety Council program to pro- 
^^ote the use of automobile seat belts is a classic case in ovci'coming 
resistance to change, hi this large task with the entire motoring 
audience a.s the public--it is clear that there are a multitude of con- 
flicting forces, some helpful, some detrimental, to furthering the 
cause of seat belt usage. 

Robinson made six generalizations from tlie.se ca.scs; (1) the 
need for communication, (2) the need for shaping attitucle.s or 
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boluivior, (3) i.Iie luu'd tor j5lc.ruiing, (4) tho iieorl for r'<'']alijig public 
relations programs to management, (5) the need -for a soorehing ex- 
amination of the ethics of what is planned, and (6) the need for feed- 
back of information. From these geueralixations the following six 
principles were developed: 

1. Because of his constant need to be an effective com- 
municator, the public relations practitioner of the future 
must understand the process of communication from a 
theoretical as well as a practical point of view. 

2. Because of his preoccupation with ch.anging attitudes 
and behavior, the public relations practitioner must un- 
derstand human behavior as an c.pplied social and be- 
havioi’al sc:ientist. That is, he must have enough know- 
ledge of such disciplines as psychology and sociology 

to have a solid, working understanding of the factors 
that affect human behavior. 

3. Because of the administrative and planning skills 
called for in Implementing a public relations program, 
the public i*elations pi’actitioner inust have some manage- 
ment training, particularly in organizational structure 
and the elemonits of coordination and supervision of 
other people. 

4. Because every action taken by a public relations 
practitioner on behalf of his oi’ganization reflects man- 
agement's policies and decisions, the public relations 
practitioner must be a member of top management, re- 
gai’dless of tlie type of organization. 

5. Because every action taken by a public relations 
pra.ctitioiier on behalf of the organization with v/hich he 
is associated has ethical implications, the public rela- 
tions pi’actitioner must have a strong, active ethical 
ana moral code to guicie him in liis everyday work. 

6. Because-! of his need for feedback of information to 
guide him in subsequent public relations action and to 
make him capable of demonstrating the effectiveness of 
his actions, the public relations practitioner of the 
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future will need a thorough gi’ounding iii social science 
re.scai’ch methods (pp. 36-37). 

It should bo roportod that there is an organi/.ation of agricul 
tural public, relations practitioners. The organination called the 
Agricultural Relations Council is a professional council composed of 
over 150 executives working in the field of agricultural public rela- 
tions. The council is a national, non-profit, incoi-porated associa- 
tion, and was organized in 1953. The object of this professional 
council is to promote tlio public welfare through the advancement of 
the art and science of agricultural public relations. The council pro- 
vides the oppor-tunity for the exchange of ideas and for clo.ser working 
relationships among those involved in public relations programs in the 
agricultural field. The membership includes a number of Extension 
specialists from the information and communication departments of 
the state Extension Services. Records of the council are maintained 
in its office at: Agricultural Relations Council, Room 600, 18 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 60603 (1970 Directory of Com- 
municators in Agriculture, 1970). 

Summary 

Improving Extension's public relations is the ultimate pur- 
pose of the study. Extension public relations will be made more ef- 
fective by using these suggestions; 
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I. Convoy lo the Exlension staff an unclovstandin;.' oC E>:te..o- 
sion })nliHc relations, wliat it is, and what it can do for Exi ension. 

?-. Inriprovo Extension programs and program development. 

3. Improve communication methods and build better workiritj 
r elation.ships with commercial nvtss media per.sonnel. 

4. Improve the Extension Service by establishing an identity, 
maintaining a competent .staff, and updating office facilities; and ser- 
vices. 



5. Provide in-service training in public relatiojjs for Exten- 
sion staff members. Public relations must become the attitude of 
every E:<.tension .staff member. 

6. Keep elected and appointed officials of local, state, and 
national government informed regarding Extension policies, programs, 
and acco.mplishments. 



7. Keep the colleges and universities, government agencies, 
and civic and service groups informed regarding Extension policies, 
programs, and accomplishments. 

8- Keep fai’m, non-farm, and urban people infoi’med about 
the Extension Service--what it is, how it operates, and what it does. 

9* Give the great non-farm public an appreciation of agid- 
culture and its contribution to our economy and our civilisation. 

The generalizations concerning public I'elation.s show the 
wide range of activities required by the public, relations effort. The 
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generaUr.at ion?; wore stated as ''needs'' of tlu* public relations effort, 
and they arc related to: communication theory, research, psychology 

and sociology* Extension staff members who are rosponsibb: for im" 
plcmcnting public relations px’ograms must understand the theoretical 
and practical process of communication; mast understand the factors 
that affect hunaan behavior; must have some management training; 
must tinder stand the need for feedback of information and Ixavo a know 
ledge of the social science research methods. 

Robinson (1969) defined researcli as moans of obtaining re- 
liable knowledge and said that survey research was almost the only ^ 

A 

type of. rcseai’ch used, fi’om the social and behavioi*al sciences, 
public i*elations practitioners. 

As Taylor (1970) said: 

People are going to expect to see some fundamental 
changes in what we do. They are going to insist- -a re 
insisting--on some program changes. They are going 
to insist Oil us doing things differently from the way we 
have long done them. If we don't change, they will 
change things for us as has already happened to a con- 
siderable extent. . . . 

News I'eleases, films, television programming, field 
days --none of the information techniques will contribute 
vei-y positively to our imago without basic changes to 
our actions. We must go directly to our programs first, 
rather than to our techniques (p. 5). 




CHAPTER VI 



SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

Good public relations is essential to the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service for many reasons. One of the prijno reasons i ,s the de- 
pendence of the E.xtcnsion Service upon appropriations of tax f^.lnd^3 by 
democratically elected officials. The Extension Service is engaged in 
a voluntary informal type of educational effort. For this rea,son, it is 
important that Extension develop and maintain in the minds of the many 
publics it serves, a high level of recognition and appreciation for- its 
program, activities, and accomplishments. The voluntary and local 
leaders, the people Extension serves, and the Extension staffs need to 
fully understand how Extension wo is conducted. 

The study attempted to show that effective Extension public 
relations involves all Extension staff members, are based on sound 
programs communicated to Extension publics; to achieve a better un- 
derstanding of the philosophy, objectives, accomplishments, and 
needs of Extension. 

Sanders (i960) stated that good public relations must gi'ow 
out of two fundamental forces: 

1 , a competent .staff and 

2 . programs democratically developed, involving the 
people, so that tlioy will bo led to know, understand and 



have the dosii-e to oolve thoir roal px-obloms. Good odu- 
cnlional programs wiU help in acconlpli^5hing that pur- 
po^5e (p. 2). 

Tlie purpose of the study y/as to define public relations, 
identify the steps in the public relations process, and determine tlie 
px'inciplos of effective conamunications as a means to move effective 
public relations for FJxtcnsion. 

The study reported that public relations is an applied and be- 
havioral science. This view is reflected in the definition of Extension 
public relations and was stated in this manner: 

Extension public relations is a plannetl and systematic two- 
way process of communication between Extension and its publics. 

The function of the public relations process is: 

1. to evaluate the attitudes of the various relevant publics 
(public is used to refer to any group of people who share a common 
interest); 

2. to define objectives for increasing public understanding 
and acceptance of .Extension programs, policies, and personnel; 

3 . to identify the objectives with the public interest; and 

4 . to develop, execute, and evaluate a program to earn pub- 
lic understanding and acceptance. 

The E:<tension public relations process was designed as a 
methodical approach to developing the public relations effort. This 
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] , Analys j r> 

2. Planning 
3- Communicat Ion 
4. EvaJ nation 
5* Revision 



The process of ideiuifying problems and developing programs is con- 
tinuous ai^id wan described as the circular motion of a moving wheel. 
The public relations effort is dynamic and changing; it is a never end- 
ing process. 



The l?J;:tension communicn.tion process model developed in 



the study emphasized these points: the EXTENSION. SERVICE develops 

a PROGRAM communicated through the MEDIA to the PUBLICS. 

The model includes the FEEDBACK of information from tlie program, 
media, and publics to the Extension Service to continuously evaluate 
and revise its public relations methods and programs. Four princi- 
ples of effective communication were listed and described. 



1. Knov/ the public. 

2. Be creative. 

3. Use established communication methods. 

4. Use two-way communication. 




i 
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The slucly eil-od references to s-how there is ;i 5 rend In 
llie field of public relations to use the resources of the social and be- 
havioral sciences. The business of the public relations pr;u:titioncr 
is human behavior. 

The study identified nine suggestions for making Extension 
public relations more effective. The suggestions will be stated as 
recommendations to the Cooperative Extension Service to improve Ex 
tension's public relations. 

Five of tlie recommendations are related to the Extension or 
ganissation, and therefore, they deal with the internal public relations 
of the Extension Service. 

1. Convey to the Extension staff an understanding of Exten- 
sion public relations, what it is, and what it can do for Extension. 
Extension staff members should work with the professional organiza- 
tions of Extension and the professional organizations in the public i*e- 
lations field. Tire staff members need to know that public relations is 
a tv/o-way communication process, based on the evaluation of public 
attitude, with defined objectives that identify with the public interest; 
the final product being the .Extensioi program tliat .is developed, exe- 
cuted, and evaluated to earn public understanding and acceptance. 

2. Improve Extension programs and program development 

by using the Extension public relations process: (1) analysis, (2) plan- 

ning, (3) communication, (4) evaluation, and (5) revision. 

3. Improve communication methods and build better working 
relationships with commercial mass media personnel by using the 
communication process: the EXTENSION SERVICE develops a 
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I-’ROGRAM (■onv.iiunic.’itc'.d through the MJi3DlA to Iho PiJIiLU'S; And l>y 
using the principles of ei'Cectivi: communication; ( I) kn<)\v Ihc |.niblic, 
(?.) lj«.: I roalive, (3) uso i.'StaljHshed communica.lion motl'.ods, .'ind 
(4) use two-way communication. 

4. Improve the Extension Service by; ( 1) ostablishing an 
identity that is easily recognized in all communication of tlie Exten- 
sion Service, (2) maintaining a competent staff by evaluating posi- 
tions and eliminating unsatisfactory employment conditions, and 

(3) updating office facilities and sei'vice. 

There are a variety of w;iys that Extension offices, telephone 
listings, staff titles, news, radio, and TV programs are identified. 
Tlie expansion of general or university Extension is a complicating 
factor in identity. The term "Extension" is no longer an identifying 
term that is peculiar to the Cooperative Extcnsioii Service. The Re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Public Relations (1952) and Sanders (19t>0) 
indicated that there has been improvement in employment conditions 
and office facilities. However, Sanders reported that these areas 
were generally ranlced "satisfactory" or "adequate" which still shows 
a need for improvement. The quality of an organization's personnel 
has a close relationhsip to the attitude of the public toward the organi- 
zation. 

5. Provide in-service training in public relations for Exten- 
sion st.iff members. Public relatiovis must become the attitade of 
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cvciy E::tcnsion staff menihor, AuUiorily for EMloriJjioji pv.blic rola- 
shouJd bo assiLmocl to a staff member at the «tatc level, to a 
staff )TTomhor in o;iv:li di.pnrtrncnt or clisciplip.o, and lo a staff mem- 
ber in each cuunty office. Responsibility for Extension public rcla- 
tion.s is a part of the work of every Extension staff member. 

The other four recommendations are related to the Extension 
programs with the various relevant publics, and therefore, they deal 
with the external public relations of the Extension Service. 

6. Keep elected and apjjointed officials of local, state, and 
national government informed regarding Extension policies, programs 
and accomplishments. 

The persons in these positions are constantly changing, due 
to elections and new appointments. In general, these persons are not 
well informed regarding Cooperative Extension work, and it is a 
challenge to keep them informed. These persons heed to be suffi- 
ciently informed about Extension as a public educational and service 

\ 

% 

agency to enable them to provide the resources required to maintain 
the kind of Extension Sei'vice that their constituents request. 

7. Keep the colleges and universities, government agencies, 
and civic and sei'vice groups informed regarding Extension policies, 
programs, and accomplishments. 

There is a great need for these groups to understand the 
philosophy, objectives, accomplishments, and needs of each other. 
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\V)uvn i.licve i :• rcni];ol ruid lack of n.ndorf*:la]Kling bcl\vot::i public 
agericics or g».*oup:-: working witli the same publics, this will Jofract 
froj*u Inc j)nhJicks ronfuic-icu in those ugoncrios arifl will dimiiii sh tlio 
quality and quantity of the sei'vicc by each agency oi* group, 

8, Keep farm, non-farm, and urban people informed about 
the Extension Service- -v/hat it is, how it operates, and what it docs. 
There has been a rapid shift in the relative size of (Mch of 
these publics during recent years. V/ith urban people constituting a 
predominantly large i>roportion of the total populatioji, and their in- 
terest in the homo deznonstration and youth programs of the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service increasing, it is important tliat each of tljeso 
j)ublics have a knowledge of the Cooperative Extension Service. 



9- Give the great non-farm public an appreciation of agri- 
culture and its contribution to our economy and our civilization. 

Today only about 5 percent of the U, S. are 

faz*mers. The ability to produce food has passed i*apidly from the 
hands of many to those of a few, and it has occurred so quickly that 
most of the nation is unaware of how oz* why it liappened. This situ- 
atiozi offers the opportunity to tell the success story of agriculture to 
all of the publics with progz*anis like tliosc coziductcd during Faz*m- 
City Week. 



The case studies presented in the study were used to develcj) 
six generalizations conceiming public relations programs: (1) the need 
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foi* con^municrdion, (Z) Ihc nc»od for shapinij; altiUules or hvdu'ivior, 

(3) the need for planninir, ('!) tlic need for relnting public v ^.\:A:ionH 
programs to nianagcmcnl. (13) the J^ecd for a ;:oarchiiig cx.'.rMinaUo^i 
of tlic ethics of what is planned, and (6) tlie need for feedback of in- 
formation. 

These generalizations concerning public relations are all bo- 
haviorally oriented^ and tlicy point to the fact that Extension staff mem - 
bers must understand the process of communi edition, must under- 
stand human behavior, must hcivc some management training, must 
understand the Extension organi:;^ation, must develojj progranis that 
are ethically correct, and must liave a knowledge of the soc^ial science 
research methods. 

The examples of public relations programs by Extensioii and 
business reported in Chapter V were no doubt successful because the 
person or group that was responsible for the public relations effort, 
cither consciously or unconsiously, made use of tlie five steps in the 
public relations process and the principles of effective communication 
that were developed in the study. 

One can easily realize that the New England Extension staff 
members analyzed the situation regarding the lack of understanding 
of the general public concerning the expertise of Extension in la}Kl use 
plannhig and environmental improvement. The program involved 
planning with the j>ower companies and made use of their mailing of 
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nnoYilhly bilJ t: lo conin\unical o the Isxl.uusion exporlih'o to over a mil- 
lion frunilios, Ojio ciin o1.>o expect that \vn :;i a l'ocdb^■‘c !; ot in- 



formalion to be n«ed in (jvolnyting and roviyijig fiduro pri>gr;.:mo . 
Thiy program also applied tl\e principles of offoctivo coximnnii cation 
in that the staff identified and knew something about the public with 
wliich they were dealing, they were creative in their approacli to 
disseminating information, they used an estal)lished commtini ca- 



tion method, i.e. , the monthly bill; and one can assume tliav they 
l^lannecl for two-way commuwiication or in sonxc manner received a 
i'eedbac]:. ox infoi-mation. 

Tho Dairylea illustration of using a crisis to build good pub- 
lic I'clations can be compfired to examples of an Kxtension agoxit and a 
program planning committee developing an effective program to com- 
bat a serious threat of armyworm to the corn crop of an area, or 
the educational program that resulted from a regional milk strike. 
Tliesc types of progi*ams would lend themselves to the public relations 
process and the i>rinciples of effective communication and will result 
in effective public relations, for the Extension Service. 

Each of the examples of public relations programs in Chapter 
V could be related to one of the nine recommendations to improve Ex- 
tension public relations. Tlie two programs for the county commis- 
sioners are effective means of keeixing local government officials in- 
fo i-med about the isolicies, programs, and accomi>lishments of Extension, 
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Tho Mic’hif'o)! Cooj^orati ve EMlcnsion Sorvirc AnmuiJ 
Conffivoncc- -Soiling Exten.sion: My .Tol)- -provided an opporiunify to 

co)ivoy to tho Extension ntaff an understanding ol Extonsioin ])iiijJic re- 
lations. Tho conference program would indicate that tho Extension 
staff members were probably made aware of all nine of tho recom- 
mendations of this study. 

Taylor (1970) wa.s pointing to the kinds of rocommendation.s 

made to the Exten.sion Service in the study when he .said; 

People who pay the bills only want results. If we can do 
our job with drive, energy, and aggressiveness--) n terms 
of goals that perform a needed public service- -and keep 
the people informed of our efforts- -we should com 2 but 
alright in the public eye. 

A knov/lcdgeable and informed people, supporting the 
activities of their govexmment and their institutions, 
still remains the hard-rock foundation of a dcmoci'acyi 
Therein, perhaps, lies our primary goal- -a goal we've 
alw.ays had and merely need to reaffirm today (p. 17). 

"Helping people help themselves" appropriately expresses 
Extension's approach to public service. Extension's specific objec- 
tives rotate around this theme. It is to this center of gravity that the 
Cooperative Extension Service attaches its public relations effort 
(The Report of the Subcommittee on Public Relations, 1952), 

Extension public relations is what the public thinks about the 
Cooperative Extension Service. An effective public relatioiiii program 
is one that convcy.s a favorable impression and understanding of Ex- 
tension's philosophy, objectives, accomplishments, and needs. In the 






simple .si tonns, nul)Ju: loJalions i.'i mciciy ronvoying to oUicrs, in 
many d il'fori.nl ways, an undevstiinding of v/h.il one is doinj.p When 
the i:T»prcssion i ;j fa vor.ablo, th<'! public i'i;l;.il.if!n;; program is go(jd; 
when the impression is inifavorabJo the public relations prograjn is 
bad. If the work of an organization is good, it is lime to lei the pub- 
lic know, in fact, they deserve to know. The Extensi<Jn Ser\'ice niu.st 
lot otliors know that its v/ork is important to Extension, to the com- 
munity, ruid to the world. T)ic job of improving tlio Extension image 
is Extension's most important job, because Exteu.sion public relations 
exist whether the Extension Service does anything about it or not. 
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